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EBDWARD AND MARY. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir is hardly necessary to state, that the promise, 
Kd- 


ward found, in the performance, peculiar satisfaction: 


mentioned in our last, was kept to the letter. 


whether it arose, however, from the consciousness of 
having done his duty in keeping his word, or other 
motives, the reader must determine, Certain it 1s, 
that his visits to the cottage from that period, to 
the one we are attempting to describe, were frequent 
and long. 

On the morning of the day mentioned in the be- 
ginning, Colonel Bremer had left: his quarters with a 
few brother officers, on a hunting expedition, with 
the particular intention of killing some of the wald 
bulls found in the forests of Germany: and Edward 
had departed soine hours after On a visit to thie> cot. | 
tage. 

The animals not being easily found, the Colonel's 
company became dispersed in the search: near mid- 
day the Colonel found himself alone upon the de- 
elivity of a stupendous mountain, in the neighbour- 
the 


Impatient of ill-success, and wearied with 


hood of valley, whose summit was lost in the 
‘ louds. 
the toils of the morning, he dismounted from his steed, 
fastened him to a neighbouring bough, and reclined 
beneath the ample shade of an aged sycamore, which 
flung its umbrageous foliage over an extent of many 
hundred feet, covering a carpet of the richest verdure 
unbroken by a shrub. 

As he lay musing, suddenly the well known roar of 
the mountain-bull was heard above him. He sprung 
up im an instant for his horse, but the beast, alarmed 
at the approaching sound, had broken the bridle and 
the that 


his dependence was now his well tried lance; accord- 


fled down mountain. Bremer saw at once 
ingly, he stationed himself at the foot of the tree, and 
calmly awaited the approach of this terror of the fo- 
rest 

The bull, meanwhile, having deseried his enemy 
in the distance; @ame thundering along; and, regard- 
less of obstructions, broke down shrubbery, under- 
brush, and young trees, as they had been reeds, leay- 
ing behind him, as his wake, a pathway of vegetable 
desolation. 

He now reached the open spac@ described, and see- 
ing his antagonist so fairly in his power, with a tre- 
mendous roar of defiance sprung boldly forward. Bre- 
mer, however, was well prepared for this. He poised 
his lance with an unshaken hand, and carefully aim. 
ing at the heart, with his best force he hurled the 
deadly instrument at his foe:—but with a dexterity 








unparalleled, the wily animal met the advancing 


spear with his horns, tossed it to an immense height, 
and it fell harmless to the ground, a long distance in 
the rear. 

The bull, as if conscious that his oponent was dis 
armed, here paused, and surveyed him with flerce ex 
ultation: his glowing eye-balls shot at once lightning 
the For a 
ment he pawed the earth with his black hoofs, shook 


and terror to heart of his victim. me 
high his mane of snowy whiteness, lashing his tre 
mendous sides with his tail, then, rearing upon his 
hinder feet, he—fell to the ground, pierced through 
the heart by the lance of Edward! who bounded in at 
the moment upon his charger, and placed himself be- 
tween Bremer and the animal. 

The savage, foaming in blood, redoubled his ter 
rific roar, and in the impotence of his rage; tossing 
mounds of earth mto the air, he brandished his black 
horns at his conqueror, menacing annihilation with 
the most appalling ferocity: then, with a deep, hol 
low groan, without another struggle, stretched himself 
in death. ° 

Thus, by a fortunate coincidence, did Edward pre 
serve the life of one whose friendship and influence 
were, to him, invaluable: it was the second smile of 
fortune. In this instance, as in the preservation of 
the recluse and his daughter, chance led him to the 
the 
needed, and in both cases his lance was, fortunately, 
fatal. 

The Colonel warmly embraced Edward, and they 


spot at moment his services were so much 


proceeded into the valley, in search of refreshment: 
here we found them at the commencement; and we 
will now proceed without further digression. 

Edward advanced to meet the approaching pair, 
and after saluting Mary, took her father by the hand 
and introduced him to the Colonel of his regiment. 

The the 
Bremer, and was about to address him, when, catch- 


recluse cordially met extended hand of 
ing a full view of his face, he started back as if he 
had received the sting of an adder. Recovering him 
self, he apologized for such seemingly strange con- 
duet, and attributed it to some sudden slight indispo- 
sition. 

The dark, suspicious eye of Bremer, told that he 
was but half satisfied with the excuse, though the 
cause was explicable: however, in common courtesy, 
he could do no less than admit the explanation. With 
his resumed ease, he prepared to salute Mary, to 
whom Edward was about introducing him; but. no 
sooner did he confront her, than recoiling in a man- 
ner that made all start, he exclaimed, wildly, * Ju- 
lia !”’ 

The recluse stepped quickly between Bremer and 
his daughter, saying, **her mother’s name.” 
* And you——" said Bremer. 

‘**} am her guardian,” returned the recluse. 

Bremer: fixed his keen eye upon him, but the dis- 
guise baffled his utmost skill; and he muttered—* no 
—'tis not—it cannot be he— but how?” continued 
he aloud—* how say you? her mother? she disap- 
peared that night—” 

‘* What night ?” quickly interrupted the recluse. 

* What night!” echoed Bremer; ** why so eager ?— 
I repeat, she disappeared suddenly, and, as report 


said, was killed.” 


} i 








| “ She was not killed!” agam interrupted the ré 
cluse 

' 

calmly 


* Then the report was false,” said Bremer 


though his countenance belied the firmuess which his 
[tones mmparted 
As false as he that told it '" 


* Fiends and devils!’ 


returned the recluse 
startled Bre 


who have we here?" and with his drawn da 


exclaimed the 
mer; * 


ger he advanced in a threatening manner towards 


| the recluse. 
] 


edward threw himsell between them, and seimed 


| the arm Of Bremer, exclauning, * Colonel, is it pos 
sible?" 

The opposition still more inflamed him.—* Boy 
he rephed fiercely, ‘stand by.” 
“Never with life!” said Edward firmly. 
* With death, then!” 


k:dward seized the da 


and he aumed a blow: bur 





ger, and dashed it to the earth 
| He halt drew his sword—Edward, with the handle of 
| his spear, struck his arm to his side, benumbed, and 
useless, 

* tlow, sit with a look, 


that, if possible, would have crashed Edward to the 


exclaimed the Colonel, 


rephed Kadward: and he presenter! 


to him the ring upon his finger: Remember this 
pled c ! Remember you? oath! But now, vou pl de 
ed your life and fortune for my safety—you redeem it 
dagger at my heart! For st 


by dling a aie, Sal 


respect yourself!’ and he turned from him in dis 
gust, and supported Mary, who was alarmed at this 
scene. 

Bremer was abashed, and returned—not indeed, to 


reason, but to something as near it as his nature al 


lowed. He muttered a dozen unintelligible apologies, 
and retired im confusion, commanding Edward to fol 
low him; who, after a basty farewell to his friends of 
the valley, obeved the orders of bis officer. 

The moment they Mary begged of he 


father to explain the mysterious conduct of the Colo 


were gone, 


nel; but he declined doing so at that time, saying, the 
agitation of both required rest; and taking her arm 
affectionately, they returned ‘to the cottage, 

The Colonel for a time pursued bis course alone— 
fled 
upon that fatal night, | know notmAer absence was 


muttering—** The face was Julia’s—where she 
mysterious to me—'tis plain she fled in safety, for the 
powers of heaven and hell combined, dare not tell me 


Who 


dian 7’—it may be so—eighteen years may have alter 


this girl is not her child, is he?—* her guar 
ed—but not so altered—ha! I would rather encounter 
the breath of pestilence—the shaft of death—or the 
elare of hell, than a look from—but why talk thus ?— 
did not the roaring of the Danube drown his last—” 
he stopped as Edward approached. ‘They pursued 
their walk in silence for a time:—Bremer in gloomy 
meditation, and Edward in studying the cause of his 
strange and inconsistent conduct. 

The Colonel at length addressed Edward in a pe 
remptory, and, at the same time, interrogatory man 
ner: 

‘+ Edward, you love this girl?” 

“* And if Ido, sir?” returned Edward, hesitatingly, 
as if at a loss how to understand the unexpected ad- 





dress. 
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* You must love her no longer.” 
** Who forbids it?” 

* Her uncle!" 
‘Her uncle!" 

you mistake, sir: her father is her only remaiming 

tnend.” 


* Mistake!" said Bremer, sarcastically; *‘ mayhap 
my eyes are not fellows, nor my senses my own!" 
** Be that as it moy,” replied Edward, pointedly— 
I have repeated the truth. Mary has never known 
uit two friends; her father, who yet protects her, and 
ier mother, who died but two years since.” 
Perhaps you know their story,” 


eerly. 


said Bremer, ea- 


‘Perhaps I may not reveal it,” returned Edward, 
with an air that showed importunity on that head was 
iseless. 

The Colonel was baffled at all points; and remain- 
d silent, but his countenance indicated a rising 
storm that threatened to overwhelm its unfortunate 
rbyect. 

They now reached the camp, and, without a part- 
ing word, separated for thei respective quarters. 





a 


THE CABINET. 





FEMALE CHARACTER. 


'Tis thine to aud the sinking frame, 
To raise the feeble hand; 

To bind the heart by angutsh torn, 
W ith sweet affection’s band! 


Tis thine to nusture hope's fond suiie, 
To chase afflictions gloom ' 

To blunt the crue! thorns which crowd 
Our passage to the tomb ! 


Iv has often been remarked, that in sickness 
there is no hand like woman's hand, no heart like 
woman's heart; and there is not.—A man’s heart may 
swell with unutterable sorrow, and apprehension 
may rend his mind ; yet place him by the sick couch, 
und in the shadow rather than the light of the sad 
jamp that watches it; let him have to count over the 
long dull hours of night, and wait, alone and sleep- 
less, the struggle of the gray dawn in the chamber of 
suffering ; let him be appointed to this ministry, even 
for the sake of the brother of his heart, or the father 
of his being, and his grosser nature, even where it is 
most perfect, will tire; his eye will close, and his 
spirit grow impatient of the dreary task: and though 
love and anxiety remain undiminished, his mind will 
own to itself a creeping in of irresistible selfishness, 
which indeed, be may be ashamed of, and struggle 
to reyect, but which, despite of his efforts, remains to 
characterize his nature, and prove in one instance, at 
least, his manly weakness. But see a mother, a sis- 
ter, or a wife, in his place. The woman feels no 
weariness, and owns no recollection of self. In si- 
lence and depths of night she dwells, not only pas- 
sively, but so far as the qualified term may express 
our meaning, joyously. Her ear acquires a blind 
man’s instinct, as from time to time it catches the 
slightest stir, or whisper, or breath of the now more- 


. t 
ihan-ever loved one who hes under the hand of hu- 


man affliction. Her step, as in obedience to an im- 
pulse or a signal, would not waken an insect; if she 
speaks, her accents are a soft echo of natural harmo- 
ny, most delicious to the sick man’s ear, conveying 
all that sound can convey of pity, comfort, and devo- 
tion; and thus, night after night, she tends him like 
a creature sent from a higher world, when all earthly 
watchfulness has failed—her eye never winked, her 
mind never palled, Aer nature, that at other times is 
weakness, now gaining a superhuman strength and 
magnanimity; herself forgotten, and her sex alone 
predominant. 


echoed Edward in astonishment :—|/! 


THE TRAVELLER. 
——_—_— 
| LETTERS FROM THE EAST. 

Tur DEAD sea.—At last we reached the brink of 
ithe precipices which hang over the Dead Sea. The 
(dawn was now appearing ; and in the gray and cold 
ilight, the lake was seen far beneath, stretched out to 
‘an interminable length, while the high mountains of 
Arabia Petra opposite were shrouded in darkness. 
|The descent of the heights was long and difficult ; and 
ere we reached the bottom, the ruddy glow of morning 
Iwas on the precipices over our heads. The line of 
‘shore at the bottom was about two hundred yards 
wide, and we hastened to the edge of the lake; but 


lish scurf, which we were obliged to remove before 
‘tasting it. There was not a breath of wind, and the 
[waters lay like lead on the shore. Whoever has seen 
\the Dead Sea, willever after have its aspect impressed 
,on his memory; it is, in truth, a gloomy and fearful 
\spectacle. The precipices, in general, descend abrupt 
ily into the lake, and on account of their height, it is 
‘seldom agitated by the winds: its shores are not visit- 
led by any footstep, save that of the wild Arab, and he 
‘holds it in superstitious dread. 





On some parts of the 
rocks there is a thick sulphurous incrustation, which 
‘appears foreign to their substance; and in their steep 
\descents, there are several deep caverns, where the 
benighted Bedouin sometimes finds a home. No un- 
pleasant effluvia are perceptible around it, and birds 
are seen occasionally flying across. For a consider- 
able distance from the bank the water appeared very 
shallow ; this, with the soft slime of the bottom, and 
the fatigue we had undergone, prevented our trying 
its buoyant properties by bathing. A few inches be- 
neath the surface of the mud are found those black 
sulphurous stones, out of which crosses are made and 
sold to the pilgrims. 





The water has an abominable 
taste, in which that of salt predominates; and we ob- 
‘served incrustations of salt on the surface of some of 
the rocks. 

The mountains of the Judean side are lower than 
those of the Arabian, and also of a lighter colour ; the 
latter chain at its southern extremity is said to consist 
of dark granite, and is of various colours. The hills, 
which branch off from the western end, are composed 
entirely of white chalk ; bitumen abounds most on the 
opposite shore. There is no outlet to this lake, though 
the Jordan flows into it, as did formerly the Kedron, 
and the Arnon to the south. It is not known that 
there has ever been any visible increase or decrease of 
its waters. Some have supposed that it finds a sub- 
terraneous passage to the Mediterranean, or that there 
is a considerable suction in the plain which forms its 
western boundary. But this plain, confined by the 
opposing mountains, is partially cultivated, and pro- 


the Bedouins ; although in some parts sandy. It has 
never been navigated since the cities were engulphed; 
and it is strange that no traveller should have thought 
of launching a boat to explore it, the only way that 
promises any success. Mr. H. travelled completely 
\round it, but the journey was a very tedious and ex- 
| pensive one, as it occupied several weeks, and he was 
‘obliged to take a strong guard. He made no dis- 
covery.—The superior of St. Saba related that the 
people of the country who had crossed it on camels, in 
‘the shallower parts near the southern extremity, had 
declared to him they had seen the remains of walls 





incrusting and preserving most substances. 











stunted shrubs and patches of grass, a mere mockery 


\for several yards from it the foot sunk in a black mud, || 
1] 
and its surface was every where covered with a giay-| 


duces trees, and a rude pasture used by the camels of 


and other parts of buildings beneath the water : this is 
an old tale, although the waters have the property of 





of verdure, were scattered on the withered soil near 
the rocks: the golden and treacherous apples will be 
sought for in vain, as well as fish in the lake, which 
have also been asserted to exist. Its length is proba- 
bly about sixty miles, and the general breadth eight: 
it might be six miles over where we stood. The sun 
|| had now risen above the eastern barrier of mountains, 
and shone full on the bosom of the lake, which had 
the appearance of a plain of burnished gold. But the 


sadness of the grave was on it, and around it, and the 
silence also. 


However vivid the feelings are on ar- 
riving on its shores, they subside after a time into lan- 
guor and uneasiness, and you long, if it were possible, 
to see a tempest wake on its bosom, to give sound and 
life to the scene. 

|| ‘Towards the extremity of the sea we passed amidst 
jhills of white chalk, and then entered on a tract of 
|| soft sand. _ Ascending a sand-hill that overlooked the 


|| plain, we saw Jericho, contrary to our hopes, at a 
|| great distance; and the level tract we must pass to 
|; arrive at it, was exposed to a sultry sun, without a 
|| single tree to afford us a temporary shade. The 
|| simile of the “shadow of a great rock in a weary 
|land,”” was never more forcibly felt. The plain was 
|| often intersected by deep and narrow ravines, the 
'|passing which added to our annoyance and fatigue. 
)| It was near mid-day when we arrived at Jericho, and 
‘found our way into the single stone tower, called the 
castle of the governor. About thirty soldiers are 
maintained here to keep the Arabs in awe. The si- 
tuation is a wretched one, and the village of Jericho 
consists of about thirty miserable cottages: there are 
no ruins worthy of mention. The * city of palms” 
cannot now boast of one of those beautiful trees 
around it. The plain, about six miles wide, and en- 
closed by ranges of mountains, as far as Tiberias, a 
disgance of three days’ journey, has a rich soil and de- 
lightful aspect, the Jordan's course through it being 
perfectly straight. At present it is visited and dwelt 
in only by the Arab tribes. 

The next day, accompanied by some of the gover- 
nor’s soldiers as a guard, we rode to the Jordan. 
About four miles across, the plain brought us to the 
banks, which were adorned with acacia and tamarind 
trees, and many shrubs and wild tlowers.—The sight 
of this verdure in such a spot was very pleasing. The 
river rushed by in a full and rapid torrent; its force 
would have swept away man and horse: this was the 
effect partly of the rains. It looked rather discoloured 
from the same cause: its taste was perfectly sweet, 
and the stream was a little below the surface of its 
banks. During the summer season the quantity of 
water in the river must be greatly diminished, but it 
never now overflows its banks. Tradition has not 
preserved the spot where the Israelites crossed. The 
width of the river was about twenty yards, and it ap- 
peared very deep. 
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THE REPOSITORY. 





ITALIAN JEALOUSY. 


* Trifles, light as air, 


“ Are, to the jealous, coufir ma tion @ti@eg - 


“ As proofs of Holy Writ.” 


[Tne following are extracts from a charming little 
work, entitled De l’ Amour, by Mr. Beyle.] 

Nello della Piett@ obtained in marriage the hand 
of Madonna Pia, sole heiress of the Ptolmei, the rich- 
est and most noble family of the Sienna. Her beauty, 
which was the admiration of all Tuscany, gave rise to 
a jealousy in the breast of her husband, that envenom- 
ed by false reports and suspicions, continually reviv- 


ing. led to a frightful catastrophe. It is not easy to 


Some}|/|determine at this day, if his wife was altogether inno- 








l}nocent, but Dante has represented her as such. Her 
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husband carried her with him into the marshes of Vol-| 
terra, celebrated then as now for the pestiferous effects 
of the air. Never would he tell his unhappy wife the 
reason of her exile into so dangerous a place. His) 
pride did not deign to pronounce either complaint or 
accusation. He lived with her alone, in a deserted 
tower, of which I have been to see the ruins on the 
sea-shore: here he never broke his disdainful silence, 
never replied to the questions of his youthful bride, 
He waited unmoved 
The 
vapours of this unwholesome swamp were not long in 


never listened to her entreaties. 
by her for the air to produce its fatal effects. 


tarnishing features, the most beautiful, they say, that 
in that age had appeared upon the earth. In a few 
months she died. Some chroniclers of these remote 
times report, that Nello applied the dagger to hasten 
her end; she died in the marshes in some horrible 
manner; but the mode of her death remained a mys- 
tery, even to her contemporaries. Nello del la Pietra 
survived to pass the rest of his days in a silence which 


was never broken. 


Nothing can be conceived more noble or more deli- 
cate than the manner in which the ill-fated Pia ad- 
dresses herself to Dante. She desires to be recalled 
to the memory of the friends whom she had quitted so 
young: at the same time, in telling her name, and al- 
juding to her husband, she does not allow herself the 
smallest complaint against a cruelty unexampled, but 
thenceforth irreparable, and merely intimates that he 
knows the history of her death. This constancy is 
vengeance, and in sufferings is to be met with, I be- 
lieve, only among the people of the South. In Pied- 
mont, | found myself the involuntary witness of a fact 
almost similar: but I was at the time ignorant of the 
details. I was ordered with five-and-twenty dragoons 
into the woods that border the Sesia, to prevent the 
contraband traffic. On my arrival in the evening at 
this wild and solitary place, I distinguished among the 
trees the ruins of an old castle: I went to it: to my 
great surprise, it was inhabited. I there found a no- 
bleman of the country, of a very unpromising aspect; 
aman six feet in height, and forty years of age: he 
allowed me a couple of apartments with a very ill 
grace. Here I entertained myself by getting up some 
pieces of music with my quarter-master; after the ex- 
piration of some days, we discovered that our host 
kept guard over a woman whom we called Camilla in 
jest: we were far from suspecting the dreadful truth. 
She died at the end of six weeks. I had the melan- 
choly curiosity to see her in her coffin; I bribed a 
monk who had charge of it, and towards midnight, 
under pretext of sprinkling the holy water, he con- 
ducted me into the chapel. I there saw one of those 
fine faces, which are beautiful even in the bosom of 
death: she had a large aquiline nose, of which I never 
shall forget the noble and expressive outline. I quit- 
ted this mournful spot; but five years after, a detach- 
ment of my regiment accompanying the emperor to 
his coronation as king of Italy, I had the whole story 
recounted tome. I learned that the jealous husband, 
the Count of ———, had one morning found, hang- 
ing to his wife’s bedside, an English watch belonging 
to a young man in the little town where they lived. 
‘The same day he took her to the ruined castle, in the 
midst of the forests of the Sesia. Like Nello del la 
Pietra, he uttered not a single word. If she made any 
request, he presented to her sternly and in silence the 
English watch, which he had always about him. In 
this manner he passed nearly three years with her. 
She at length fell a victim to despair, in the flower of 
her age. Her husband attempted to despatch the 
owner of the watch with a stiletto, failed, fled to Ge- 
noa, embarked there, and no tidings have been heard 
ot him since. His property was confiscated. 
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GRAMMATICAL SMOKING.—As smoking is an in- 
nocent indulgence, and as it is customary with people 


gars in their mouths; and as the generality of smokers 


of all classes to relate the news of the day, with ci-|) 


make an awkward appearance, in consequence of their 
ignorance of the theory of punctuation in smoking, 
the following system is recommended: 

A simple puff, serves for a comma, 

Puff, puff, a simicolon; 

Puff, puff, puff, a colon: 

Six puffs, a period. 

A pause, with a cigar kept in the mouth, represents 
a dash 





longer or shorter in continuance. 
With the under lip raise the cigar almost against 
the nose for an exclamation! And to express great 
emotion, even to the shedding of tears, only raise as 
before, the cigar to the end of the nose. 

For an interrogation? it is only necessary to open the 
lips and draw the cigar round the corner of the mouth. 
Taking the cigar from the mouth, and shaking the 
ashes from the end, is the conclusion of a paragraph. 
And throwing it into the fire is a final and stylish 
pause. 

Never begin a story with a half smoked cigar; for 
to light another while conversing, is not only a breach 
of politeness, but interferes with the above system of 
punctuation, which destroys all energy and harmony 


of expression. 
re earner aerate 


Dumovutin.—The celebrated physician, Dumoulin, 
being surrounded at his last moments by several of the 
most distinguished doctors of Paris, who vied with each 
other in expressions of regret at his situation—** Gen- 
tlemen,” said he, suddenly, **do not so much regret: 
I leave behind me three great physicians.” On their 
pressing him to name them, each being sure that his 
own name would be among the number, he briefly 
added—** Water, erercise, and diet,” to the no small 


discomfiture of his disappointed brethren. 
Toate 


Curss.—The June number of the London Maga- 
zine contains a curious and interesting article upon the 
subject of chess playing. It ends with the following 
extract from Dr. Hyde: 

“The old Irish were so addicted to chess, that 
amongst them, the possession of good estates hath 
been decided by it; and there are some estates, at this 
time, the property whereof doth still depend upon the 
issue of a game at chess. For example, the heirs of 
two certain noble Irish families, whom I could name, 
to say nothing of others, hold their lands upon the 
tenure, that one of them shall encounter the other at 
chess, in this manner, whoever should conquer, should 
seize and possess the estate of the other. ‘Therefore, 
they, managing the affair prudently among themselves, 
perhaps once every year meet, by appointment, to 
play at chess. One of then makes a move, and the 
other saith, “I will consider how to answer you nert 
year!’ ‘This being done, a public notary commits to 


them hath won: hath been and will be continued, for 
some hundreds of years.” 


——— 

SineuLar aNnecpote.—Two gentlemen had con- 
tracted a bitter and irreconcilable enmity against each 
other. A servant of one happening to die, was buried 
within twenty-four hours, after the Russian custom, 
when the other, determined to gratify his revenge upon 
his adversary, by accusing him of the murder of this 
man. ‘To give a colour to this accusation, accompa- 
nied by some of his confidential servants, he proceed- 
ed privately to disinter the corpse, with a view of in- 
flicting marks of vielence upon it. The body was 


writing the situation of the game, which neither of’ 





is 


undergo a severe flogginy, when, to the astonishmen’ 
and dismay of the party, after a few blows had bee 
inflicted, animation returned, and the affrighted re 
surrection-men ran off with the utmost precipitatio! 
(The corpse at length recovering its animation, was 
lenabled to move off in its shroud, and regain its mas 
lter’s habitation, which it entered, to the Great terre: 
ot 


his reality becoming certain, they were re-assured, an 


its respective inhabitants. At length, however 
‘the supposed ghost communicated all that he coul 
of the state he had 


that his senses had not left him, notwithstanding be 


remember been in, which wa 

ihad felt so cold and torpid as to be incapable o 
speech or motion, until the blows had restored him 
This led to the detection of the diabolical plan agains: 
‘his master’s life and character. ‘The servants of the 
‘monster confessed their participation in the act, an 


|he was consequently arraigned before the senate. 


EXTRAORDINARY INTRUSION.—On Saturday week, 


‘(says a late Liverpool paper,) four ladies from New 


castle upon-Tyne, applied at the coach office in Li 


'verpool, for seats in the coach from Woodside Ferry 


to Chester. They were told that the whole of the in 
side was vacant, being six seats; and in order to pre 
vent intrusion, they engaged all the inside places 
Having crossed the Mersey in the steam-boat, the 
boarded the coach, and proceeded on their way t 
Chester, giving particular directions at the Ferry 
house that ** they must not be intruded upon by an: 
"Their not 


person ! it would seem, was 
complied with to the letter, inasmuch as on the arrival! 


request, 
of the coach near Eastham, the passengers on dec! 
were alarmed by the loud shrieks from the cabin pas 
sengers. "The pilot slackened sail, and drew up; bu’ 
the astonishment of the coachman may be more easily 
conceived than described, when he discovered one 01 
ladies in the embrace—not of some sly rogue whx 
hadi imperceptibly crept in at the window, but—of a 
huge black bear! All hands were piped, and with som 
difficulty Bruin was detached from his gripe, and th 
lady escaped with no other loss than that of her shaw], 
which was torn, and extreme fright. It may be ne- 
cessary to explain how Bruin got into such company 
It appeared his keeper was conducting him from Lay 
cashire into Cheshire to a bear's college, of whic 
there are several in the latter county, in order to teach 
him to dance and obtain other accomplishments ne 
cessary to a polished bear. Being rather young, and 
probably of a delicate habit of body, Bruin’s master 
contracted with the coachman for a bi:th in the boot, 
and into it was the poor animal put. But not relish 
ing so confined a space, he fortunately found out a 
hole in the pannelling at the back of the coach, and 
by dint of scratching and biting, (which were no 
heard, owing to the noise of the wheels,) the bear 
found means to insinuate his elegant form amongst 
the ladies, and round the neck of one was he found in 
the way described. 





THe Tea-KeTTLE.—A scholar, who was reading 
at night, heard a thief breaking through the wall of 
his house. Happening to have a tea-kettle with boil 
ing water before the fire, he took it up, and placing 
himself by the side of the wall, waited for the thief 
The hole being made, a man thrust his feet through, 
when the scholar immediately seized them, and began 
to bathe them with boiling water. The thief scream 
ed, and sued for mercy; but the scholar replied very 
gravely, “stop till I have emptied my tea-kettle.” 

—reo 

Lire.—The web of our life is like a mingled yarn, 
good and ill together; our virtues would be proud, 
if our faults whipped them not; and our crime* 
would despair, if they were not cherished by our vir 














removed from the coffin and held erect, that it might 
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THE CENSOR. 





} 


! moveably fixed and intangible. I entered among the 
‘iboys and saluted them with all the kindness of bene-| 
ivolent feeling. An ass was feeding on the green. 
Boys,” said Harry, “do you think we could make 
that ass to speak?” * No,” said one, * but, perhaps, 
we can make this penknife swim.” And they looked 
at me, and laughed. I presume that most readers 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 


No. XXXI will be unable to perceive any thing very provoking in)| 
eo. 2 ¢ » 

this. To me it was an arrow of fire, shot into my || 
© Tt be net things, tut our opinion of this brain, and burning there madly. Yet 1 remained) 


That causes happ mes of mery 


firm. I replied, that education had inspired them || 

Wuens I appeared before my mother in the plight)| with one mode of belief, and me with another—and|| 
jist mentioned, I did not perceive that my father || that it was the creed of all to love and live in harmo- 
was inthe room, and Tran up to her, weeping. My ||ny. As TI said this with an impressive and solemn 
father chided my tears, and my mother condoled with | tone, there was a pause of silence. I felt a momen-}| 
me—but the moment | heard my father’s voice, I as-| tary viumph—and it was only momentary. ‘ Pool- | 
sumed av air of mock heroism, and wiping away the!ish mothers,’ said Williams, ** make us believe any!) 
tears and blood froin my face, | informed him of the|\thing.” The boys laughed—a long, course, loud 
cause of my appearance. My school-mate Henry} laugh. The sound of the waters in the ears of the}! 
idelesee had been in the habit of laughing at iny im-, drowning mariner speaking to his soul of death and 
plicit belief in the Bible stories read in our school. || despair cannot unman him more completely than the}| 


I loved him too well to quarrel with him, because he || sound of that laugh did me. The sacredness of truth, 
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‘boys, I will briefly state, that when I approached my|| spending money, and I travelled for health and 
companions, I resolved, and really believed, that I||\pleasure. It was thon gratifying to me. But I sin- 
| eould preserve my temper and bridle my tongue un-|| cerely believe it would have been much better for me, 
‘ider any provocation that could be heaped on me. 1! to have been tied to the habits of industry and econo 
\\thought myself armed in the panoply of faith, im-|/ my, and bound to a trade. My father and mother 


both instructed me often and strenuously in the ad- 
vantages of those habits, but they neither of them set 
me the example, nor compelled me to adopt it. I 
discovered early that they were inconsistent in many 
things. They instructed me religiously, that praise 
is empty, and wealth a vain bubble. But in every 
word, look, and action, in all worldly dealings, they 
taught me to aspire after riches as essential to happi- 
ness, and to struggle for fame even unto death. It is 
easy to perceive that such a defective education would 
naturally form me to be as inconsistent as my teach- 
ers. But is not all society tinctured with the same 
miserable management! And is it to be wondered at, 
that we are pestered with statesmen devoted to-day to 
the interests of their country—and selling them to- 
morrow to the highest bidder? But do what we can, 
virtue and vice will divide man between them, and 
he is a devil or a saint just as the one or the other 
gains ascendency over him. There lived in the vil- 
lage a young lady of nearly my age ; we were at school 
together, and we parted with each other in the inno- 


| cency of childhood. Her figure was light and airy ; 


differed from me in opinion, and [bore he tauntings; the image of my insulted mother, the hisses of scorn,|| her curls played about her neck and forehead grace- 


with the patience of a believer 
wit and address, and his sarcasms were often severe.) at once into my imagination; my shield and panoply 
{ could have endured all this—but my other school-||/ now burst like canvass in a tempest, and I fell upon 
mates began to join him in a laugh against me. That|| Williams with all the fury of a tigress fighting for her 
Henry should jeer me was, in my eyes, excusable—||young. My first blow felled him to the earth, but he 
he had been educated in a different belief; his parents || rose, and being stouter than myself, beat me, till our 
taught him to think as they did—TI wondered that})tutor separated us. I was whipped by that tutor for 
they could so teach their son—tI was prejudiced | striking the first blow, and sent home to my parents 
igainst them, but him I could forgive. But when the!|\to be punished by them for being quarrelsome at 
school joined him in the laugh against me, the glee-||school. Such is the world. For believing the Bible 
tric fire of my bosom began to burn. Conscious that!|in a community where the Bible is held sacred, I 
{ was right, and he wrong; angry that I should be }\™ as, while an innocent boy, made miserable. In de- 
ridiculed for religion im a school, where religion was|ifence of that religion, the very doctrine of which is 
taught, I resolved, nevertheless, that I would suffer} mildness and peace, I was necessarily involved in 
meekly the tauntings of any one. [remember di -| passion and in blood shed. In a school where moral 
tinetly the agonies of my mind, in coming to this re-||justice is held as second only to religion, | was the 
solution. On the one hand I saw my friend, the con- | victim of punishment, because I struck the outward 
jidant of my bosom, the companion of my play, the ||/form of one, who without feeling or mercy—had lace- 
beloved of my heart, differing from me on a cardinal || rated my heart and soul with savage ingenuity. I 
point, and despising me as a credulous fool. The!|was even rebuked by my mother for forgetting the 
whole school had joined him in the laugh against me.!) precept of mik!ness under the torture of scorn.—And 
Their sarcasms were nothing when described, they \\any father laughed at my tears that were extorted 
were like burning fire when felt, they made my brain |/from me, by the horrid union of all mental and bo- 
tingle, they raged in my bosom like a tempest. I/|dily suffering. Alas! i a world where purity of in- 
could quell this storm, by saying: “T doubt as you tention may encounter these trials, how few are the 
do.” Should I submit to ridicule, with a meekness bor-||chances of human happiness? I thought much of 
dering on cowardice ? or should I be * open, bold, and ithese things—I wandered alone. I sought con- 
resolute,” like a soldier, and punish insolence? Should |solation on the mountains. I wound the torrent up to 
I quarrel with my friend, and lose for life the plea- || its source, and in the shade of the hills I prayed for 
sures of his friendship ? or should T admit a doubt, and || tranquillity. It came not. The tutor and my father, 
depart for an eternity from the injunction of my mo-||and the father of Williams quarrelled; the village 


But he was a boy of and the heaping on of insults upon injuries, rushed|| fully; her lips were red, and her teeth white, and ] 


loved her before I knew what love is. She was no 
heiress, and she was the daughter of a Catholic and 
atory. I presume it was for these reasons, that I was 
unexpectedly called on by my father to journey with 
him to a distant village. It was at that period in our 
national history when the tie which once connected 
this country with England was about to be severed for 
ever. The spirit of party was up. The political pas- 
sions raged without restraint. I had been taught by 
my parents to love God, and honour the king. The 
king was interwoven in all my lessons; he was min- 
gled with the Supreme Being in my devotions, and J 
was instructed to believe that a rebel was a fiend ot 
hell. I was now called on by my mother, my father, 
and my tutor, to hate the king, and become a rebel— 
and I found myself about to be torn to pieces in my 
heart for loving an angelic being who happened to be 
the daughter of a loyalist, attached to the king, and 
despising a rebel. The revolution of America was 
less convulsive than the revolutions of my soul. 

Here the Genius waved his wand, the scene chang- 
ed, and I found myself in my study with the spirit by 
my side. Excuse me, Master Student, said the Ge- 
nius, lam suddenly called for in the Northern Star, 
and have only time to say, that I will revisit thee soon 
to finish the Memoirs of one, who, with very good in- 
tentions, seems likely to be involved in a new dilem- 
ma; and lest your readers should be fatigued with 
his narration, please to inform them that he will finish 


itinthe nextnumber Immediately on uttering these 





ther? No boy of sensibility can endure unmoved the |\sided into parties, and the neighbourhood lost its 
laugh and scorn of his mates; no child educated as I || peace, on the question of religion. Time, which car- 
was could yield his belief to avoid even scorn. I was|iries balm upon his wings, at length healed up their 
reduced to the pangs of a martyr, before I knew the 'wounds, but it opened new and different ones. 1 
meaning of the word. I resolved that I would sub- | had now become discreet. The advice of my father 
mit to scorn—and something whispered me, as | |on the virtue of prudence, and the observations of my- 
made the resolution, that it was sanctioned by the||self on men and their character, had taught me the 
smiles of my mother, and the approbation of heaven. ‘| propriety of being silept, and even acquiescent on the 
I avose from my reflections, like one coming out of || subject of religious opinions. My father was in heart 
the caverns of pain and misery into the light of day, |! devoted to me—I was the offspring of a being that he 
and I found myself in tears, marching to m) school-||loved, and in his fancy, I was interwoven with all the 
mates, with a resolution ior peace. In one mivute [|| pictures of his memory, and all the promises of his 
was at open war, in battle, and in blood. It is not hope. He was ambitious. He wished me to become 
necessary for me to give the details of the quarrel, || great. He was not wealthy but he lived in fashion 
but as it may serve to exhibit the movements of my jjand gave me the habits and hopes of an heir ex- 
mind, and to show also the characteristics of school-||pectant. [I was educated liberally. 1] never wanted 
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words, he wound himself into the shape of a star of a 
||}most beautiful colour, and darting swiftly into the 
\|'sky without being encumbered or impeded by matter, 
I saw him winging his way towards the regions of the 


North. D. 








| Although it be true, in some cases, that the reform- 


\jed rake makes the best husband, yet the lady who 
marries him without a proof of a thorough reforma- 


tion, pierces herself through with many sorrows, 


—_—— 
The Literary Gazette contains the following lines 
on an Album: 
An Album !—Prythee what is it? 
A book, like this 'm shown ; 
Kept to be filled by others wit, 
By people who have none 
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THE DRAMA. | 

















. 
ii** Surely, 


Ture actors of both our theatres, after a winter || 


of toil for the amusement of others, have all resolv ed) 


upon a summer jaunt for the recreation of themselves. || 


lor several weeks the pen of the critic has quietly re-|! 
posed behind his ear; and Shakspeare has remained 
We 


{or intimations of the intentions of our managers in)| 


undisturbed upon the shelf. have often looked 


our gazettes, and the result has afforded a mere notice }| 


10 call one corps of actors to the green room. Among 


. | 
all the sources of amusement with which our city 





abounds, there is perhaps none aflording a more ra- 
tional treat for all classes and professions than the 
theatre. 

It is indispensably necessary in most assemblies, 
that he who finds delight for himself, shall furnish a 
share for the amusement of others; but in the play- 


house, the only thing necessary for us to be pleased 
during a few hours, is to set ourselves quietly down 
with no disposition to be displeased. 

Among all the professions of life, there is, I believe, 
none for which so many think themselves capable ; 
while in reality, there are so few qualified for it, as 
that of theatrical exhibition. We have each an ac- 
tion, which to us, seems more graceful than any other; 
and we can all modulate our voices until they make 
melody to our ear. The public liberally applaud and 
generously reward those who excel, and among the 
many who enter as competitors, there will, of course, 
be many failures. 

The error of the youthful actor, is often called in- 
ability, and the trifling fault which arises trom want 
of experience, is too frequently put down as a defect of 
nature. He that applauds the undeserving, tries to 
impose upon the public; while he that withholds the 
meed on account of malice or envy, at once acts the 
part of an oppressor and robber. 

We have many among us who only want experi- 
ence in their profession to make thamselves ornaments 
to it; while the stupid apathy and unmeaning lan- 
guor of others, exhaust the patience and raise the dis- 
pleasure of their hearers. 

We hope our performers will, on their return to 
the city, resume their avocations with renewed vigour, 


and that our citizens will welcome their return in 

















crowded houses. J. M. 
EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 





TO WELLING. 


Geneva, July 18. 

Dean Frank.—I am living here with a singular 
genius, an odd fellow at whoin all the world laughs, 
and to me his eccentricities are delightful; he isa 
very rich old bachelor, who has perhaps been in more 
love scrapes than any man in Europe, yet he never 
succeeded in getting a wife, probably owing to the ex- 
treme volatility of his disposition. 
Monsieur Patate is aged about sixty, seven feet 
high, powdered hair, and large white whiskers: would 
look something like Papillon in the play, but that he 
is far more genteel: he possesses a fund of originality 
and humour, together with a large stock of anecdotes, 
both personal and general, which renders his society 
verv agreeable. . 


Phere is one curiosity about him, which is, as fat 





nett it. 
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my knowledge extends, quite unique. We were one {|to contain but two persons 


— 
She had scaree met our 


' 
evening after dinner enjoying a cool cigar over a |View before a flaw of wind from the land overset hes 


bottle of fine Rhenish,when, our conversation turning |we hastened to their assistance with all despatch, and 


upon women and love, he became very enthusiastic. || reached them just in time to save 


“] was, when a voung man, the greatest devotee that 


the sex ever possessed, and the company of a fine 


woman is stil one of my greatest enjoyments.” 1 


answered, that have 


this being the case, he must 


passed through many adventures in love's labyrinth. || as warmly asf had loved on ow 


I have,” he replied, “and what is more, 


possessed of a treasure of which I flatter myself none 


can boast; come with me, you have deserved my 


confidence, and I will amuse you.” So saving. he 


arose and led me to his study, where opening a secret | 
door of his escritoire, displayed to my astonished view 
the portraits of about twenty women, some of them 
perfectly beautiful, and none indifferent! “ Here,” 
says he, “ you see the pictures of every female with | 
whom 1 have been in love, and say, if you think I 


” 


have a delicate taste. I perfectly agreed with him || 


that his judgment had been exercised in a mannet 
worthy of so good a connoisseur; but how comes it, 1 
asked, that from among so many you could not suc-|| 
ceed in making a permanent choice ’—** I'll tell you,” | 


he answered, ** woman is accused of tickleness—I have 


Yet, never was there a woman with || 
so volatile a disposition as was mine in my younger 


come eccentricity ; I feel it, yet cannot escape the ef-| 
fects of early habits.’ 


I expressed a desire of hearing 
the history of the most remarkable of these females 
in connexion with his love, with which he readily 
complied. 


| 
| 


Man is often the creature of his passions, the mere | 
slave of his inclinations; where we see one endowed | 
with judgment to discriminate, we behold thousands | 
who, even without a motive farther than a principle | 





of selfishness, which they cannot themselves explain, | 
plunge intoevery depth of frivolity:—such have I been. 
I cannot attribute it to a bad heart; my feelings were | 
always susceptible of every species of pity, and yet 1) 
have myself inflicted wounds for the time far more| 
cruel than any I could ever heal. 
possible for me, except in one instance, which you! 


shall hear, to retain the slightest affection for a fe-| 


Be- | 


male after I had succeeded in gaining her heart. 
fore the conquest I was as ardent, as I was cold and) 
indifferent after its accomplishment; but the last ume| 
I attempted this coquetry, 1 was so effectually en- 
snared, that I have not yet perfectly recovered my 
ease of heart—I shall take the first in order. 

Look at the picture on your right; its original is yet 


jalive; I shall therefore call her Marianne. f was just) 
turned eighteen, when I first saw her one evening ata 
ball. Her beauty was not of a kind to astonish, or even 
attract immediate attention, yet ber bright eyes told) 
her mind, and her tout ensemble possessed a something | 
that enchanted me immediately. I succeeded in my 
exertions to gain her heart. The preliminary of our 
attachment offers nothing very interesting. but the) 
in which 





| manner it ended was somewhat singular. 


|One evening, as we were altogether at Marianne’s 


house, | proposed a sail on the lake, which was readi- 
i|ly acceded to by all. 


We accordingly prepared our- 
“selves for the excursion. The night was one peculiar 
}to Switzerland—there was a brisk breeze on the wa- 
iter; the moon beams shone with that pure lustre which 
makes all who behold, feel a gentle languor steal 
lover them, that makes the heart doubly prone to every 
sensibility. On such a night, I with Marianne went to 
| enjoy the heavens’ serenity ; the rest of the party sus- 
| pecting our attachment, gave us the smallest boat in 
jwhich none but my Marianne’s little sister could be 


}gained in safety. 


mit Wasa youn 


igirl and her brother. We took them both into our boat 
land made the best of our way for the shore. It was 


little skills wake, 
was left every particle of my passion for Marianne ; 


But far in our 


setting forth, just so 


Vet ut 


was but a short fight Cupid had taken—the little ves 


proportionably cold did IT now feel towards her 
sel yet contained him. The sweet Christine, glowing 
fresh from nature's wardrobe, had enticed the fickle 

boy to her arms—her bright hair dripping with water 

hung over a neck that would have honoured Cadona, 
and the quick heaving of her bosom yet agitated with 
fear, and the mild beaming of her soft blue eyes, that 
vied with the moon in gentleness, how could they fail 
in wresting the heart from a breast so poorly guarded 
as mine? 

Could the mind of man bat form out for itself a 
track trom which tt might not deviate—could his incli 
nations be brought into secondary considerations only— 
in a word, could the experience of others produce on 
him the same effect as that which he has acquired 
in his own person, then might he rail at meonsis- 
tency ; but as he is, the dupe of every little artifice 


idays, and now that I am old, my inconstancy has be- || without the power to resist even one snule from a woe 


jman’s lip, how ungenerous to brand the sex with the 
name of deceivers; however let me finish with Mari 


anne. She wasa proud girl, nor was she long in dis 


covering the alteration in my behaviour. In about a 


| week I ceased visiting her, and received the following 
letter : 

* Unnatural man! you have sworn and I have be 
lieved, you have trifled with a heart, that loved you, 
vet is proud enough to smother affection over the 
ashes of esteem: you have betrayed my confidence, 
the Only infliction you will feel is in your own heart. 
Romance is no part in my disposition; the love I bore 
you was consequent on the value in which I held your 


character; you have to me shown that you have none, 


It was utterly tl and although 1 no longer love you, I will pity and 


hope to see you more fortunate and constant with 
Christine. I know where your passion dwelis, yet be 
not again the butterfly of a summer, or the mark for 
every stray shaft from Cupid's quiver. When I again 
trust to man, you and your memory must be far dis 
tant, for your treachery has chilled in my heart its 
every affection; when you would again deceive a girl 
that trusts in you, O let the memory of your first 
deception restrain your passion, and when you pluck 
another flower from its stem, tremble, lest it fade and 
When at the feet of Chris- 
tine, you swear your adoration, let the recollection of 
Marianne stay your voice, and may you sink in shame 
Manianne.” 
I had just returned from a visit to my new flame, 


sink beneath your touch. 


and confusion to the earth. 


when I received this epistle ;—at any other time it 
might have produced some effect on me, but with my 
head full of love, I looked it over, put it in my drawer, 


and went to sleep. We have since been reconciled, 








jand Lam glad to lay the blame of my fickleness to my 

youth, for the sake of her friendship, which I now pos+ 
'sess; she is a woman of a strong mind, and fitted foi 
any man’s happiness. 

Here he concluded, promising the story of Christine 
on some future day, and here too will I close, my dear 
Frank, with wishing you, under the blessing of heaven, 
adieu. R. 





If you wish to acquire a commahd over your pas- 
sions, accustom yourself to regulate your imagination 





|put. We had proceeded up the lake for about an hour, 








| when we descried another small skiff which appeared | 


at your pleasure, and to banish any certain trian of 





thoughts when you wish so to do. 
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AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 





BOLIV AR. 


‘Tue most brilliant star in Colombian history, and in 


eed in the histor: s, is Bolivar 


of modern revolutio 
lo whatever it 


neul 


may be aseribed, whether to accident 


ar good fortune, the highest order of personal 


mernt, or to all combined, Bolivar has raised 


himself 
»an eminent station m the list of 


lie was 


Suid to be 


ssful heroes, 


slice 


nd remarkable men. born at (araceas, about 


the year 1785, andi descended from a fu 


inily of distinction in that place As a favour granted 
to very lew of the native youths of South America, be 
Madrid. Iie 
iiterwards visited different parts of Muroy «, travelled 
in dtaly, Germany, England, and France, and was on 
Paris Humboldt and 
fonpland.—He returned to Madrid, where he mar 


was permitted to finish his studies at 


very intimate terms im with 


ried the daughter of the Marquis of Ulstariz, and soon | 


departed for bis native country. His wife did not sur- | 


vive many years, and he has not been married 


a se 
cond time. 


Whilst vet in Europe, 


j 
he had formed the design of} 


devoting himself to the cause of South American in-!! 


dependents e, when the course of events should point to | 


i: suitable time: and 


as it happened, he arrived at| 
Venezuela just as the standard of liberty was begin-| 
ning to be unfurled there by Miranda and his asso 


Bolivar 


with the general system of measures pursued by the 


| 
| 


erates. was not entirely satisfied, however, 


patriot party, and he avoided taking any active part. | 
He did not approve the new constitution, which the| 
congress of Venezuela had adopted at Caraccas, and! 
he declined a request to be united with Don Lopez | 
Mendez on a mission to England, designed to pro- 


mote the interests of the government formed on the 


principles of this constitution. 


Rut the time soon caine when he felt it his duty not 
to be kept inactive by a mere difference of opinion. | 
"The constitution, as it is well known, did not succeed ; | 
the wars and disasters which pressed immediately | 
upon its adoption, proved its insufficiency, and dis-| 
pelled the hopes which its friends had entertained, of | 
its power to concentrate the interests and the action of 
a scattered people, suffering under numerous priva-| 
tions, and engrossed with the necessary care of self-| 
defence in different parts. 
this 


Bolivar perceived that 


was deliberate on 


not a time to theoretical 
schemes of government, he joined the army under| 
Miranda, and engaged in the contest with a zeal and| 
patriotism, that raised him to a speedy popularity and 


influence. 


From that day to this, his history is in the| 


eyes of the world; it has been a succession of splendid 
achievements, which have gained for his name a me 
rited place on the same tablet with that of Washing- 
ton. ‘The brightest records of ancient and modern 
fame, have nothing prouder to offer. Time and fu 
ture events must show, whether this hero of the South 
will complete the parallel with his illustriaus model, 
which may thus far be run with so much seeming jus 
fice. 

In some respects Bolivar's ultimate success has been 
remarkable. He was several times unfortunate in his 
early career as a soldier, and more than once his ene- 
mies in his own country, as well as those from abroad, 
triumphed over him. But it is one mark of a great 
mind to rise above defeat, and restore the confidence 
which ill success has weakened. His ambition has 
never been too strong for his integrity, and a sincere 
desire for his country’s good. For a considerable 
period he was Supreme Dictator, with all the army at 
his command; but when a calm was in some degree 


\jadaptation of purpose, rather than depth of thought 


| . 
ipa ech at the opening of the congress of Angostura, 





government, he voluntarily yielded up all power, and 

insisted on returning to the rank of a private citizen. | 
This was accordingly done, till he was re-chosen by | 
the new congress to be commander-in-chief of the! 
army, under the constitution and the laws. Twice he 
In the 

first instance the dagger, which was intended for him, | 


has by mere accident escaped assassination. 


was plunged into the heart of his secretary, who hap- 
pened to be sleeping in the hammock usually occupied 
by himself. 

energy is the predominant trait of bis character. 
Ilis movements are always prompt, decisive, and ra-| 
pid, and at the same time directed with so much dis 
cretion, that, with a force frequently inferior in num-| 
bers and discipline to that of the enemy, he has been | 
able to carry through a successful warfare with Moril-| 
to, Morales, Monteverde, and other of the most expe-| 
rienced Spanish generals. His generosity has been| 
much praised; he gave his slaves their freedom, and 
‘is said to contribute a principal portion of the income 
‘of his estate in affording rehefto the widows and chil 
dren of soldiers, who have lost their lives in battle. 
As a companion he is social and pleasant, temperate 
in his habits, abstemious in his diet, and drinks no 
His constitution has suffered by the 
severe trials, both of body and mind, which he has gone 
through. 


spiritous liquor. 


His speeches and addresses, which have 
been published, evince sound and practical views, and 
‘and great intellectual resources. His celebrated} 
we suppose to be his most remarkable effort in this 
wey. and that speech shows at least, that he had stu- 
died profoundly the history and principles of various 
forms of government, and had most seriously at heart 
the object of establishing that form which should be 
best suited to secure the prosperity and happiness of 
his country. North American Review. 
—_—_—_—_—— EE 
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Animum pictura pascit inani.—V irgil. 


Apples of Gold, for young men and young women, and a 
crown of glory for old men and women ; by the Rev. Tho- 
mas Brooks, Author of the * Mute Christian,’ &c. §c 
from the 30th London edition, Wilder & Campbell, 1825 


We are much afraid the young and old of our coun- 
ry will prefer pippins to any golden apples Mr. Brooks 
can present them with; since the garb in which his 
precious fruit has been ushered into the banquet of 
literature, is enough to nauseate all who partake of 
them.—We must, however, commend him for one fa- 
vour, which is, that, unlike most of his contemporaries 
in the harvest of converts, he has produced his apples 
in parsimonious etiquette, and has not glutted the 
market with bushels or wagon-loads—while the 
shelves of the booksellers are not inundated with his 
fructification ; and since the publishing of new works 
is now so much cheapened, the loss of paper cannot 
be seriously felt by the community at large.—Old 
men wear wigs, and old women caps, and * crowns of 
glory,”’ will meet no sale.-—We have not a doubt, that 
apples of gold would be very acceptable to many of 
our misers and dashing blades on Short Commons, 
though they are not very usual in American soil, not- 
withstanding its fertility; for gold has a music in it, 
that few fail to relish and understand ; but which we 
cannot assert, is the case with Mr. Brooks’s “ Apples 
of Gold.”"—He must surely be a companion of the un- 
bodied spirits, and well acquainted with the geogra- 
phy of heaven—since he points out, as he seriously 
thinks, the turnpike that leads to Zion.—We would 





restored, a congress convened, and a favourable pros- 


pect seemed to open, of establishing a solid basis of|\ doubtless we could collect some new ideas on syntax, 








be much gratified to hear him from the pulpit—as 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


of which, in the work under consideration, he display~ 
a curious knowledge. 

His Preface is a piece of logic unequaled ;—and 
modestly addressed * To all young persons, especially 
those, of both sexes, who begin to turn their faces to 
wards Zion.”—-He commences by telling us a “ hum 
bug” story about apples of gold im pictures of sil 
ver, and * wheels on which our discourse rans;" the 
whole of which appears like a dieam of indigestion, 
‘and as though his ideas went on wheels or by steam.— 
| Young men, and young women, only coincide with 
Mr. Brooks, and he will exalt and edify you; only 
\fullow him where he tells you two things are very 
lrare; the one is, to see a young man hamble and 
|watehful, and the other is to see an old man content- 
ed and cheerful. 

Bit if this apple merchant wished to instruct the 
young of our community, he should at least write 
English, and put a heading to his work that can be 
understood ; for no article will suit ull it has passed 
the custom-house, and been inspected. 

He seems to have had some desultory ideas on an 
cient history, and without method, tame, or plainness, 
has jumbled similes together, that only are similes of 
each other ; all equally incomprehensible. This vo- 
lume of cant oratory isin duodecimo size, neatly printed 
on good paper, and in boards, forming a good pocket 
full of rant for all swaddling Mawworms of the age 
Among the many miracles and wonders he tells us of, 
is one of James Andreas, a godly minister, hearing of 
a Jew, that, for theft, was hanged by the heels, with 
his head downward. Having not seen that kind of 
punishment, he went to the place, where he was hang 
ing between two dogs, that were always snapping at 
him to eat his flesh ;—the poor wretch repeated in 
Hebrew some verses of the Psalms, wherein he cried 
to heaven for mercy: at which, Andreas went near 
him, and instructed him in Christianity; and 1 
pleased heaven so to bless his scripture exhortation to 
him, that the dogs gave over tearing his flesh. The 
Jew desired him to procure permission for him to be 
taken down and baptised, and hung by the neck for 
the quicker despatch, which was accordingly done.— 
In speaking of gin, he descants on it in this sublime 
language, which we tlrink must have made the author 
groan when he wrote it; ** Again, as sin is a burden 
to Christians, so it is a burden to heaven; it made 
heaven weary to bear the angels that fell; no sooner 
had they sinned, but heaven groaned to be eased oi 
them, and it never Jeft groaning till justice had turned 
them a groaning to hell.” 

It is useless to fatigue our readers further with this 





author, as zealous as he appears to be thought, has 
omitted, from negligence, or want of understanding, 
to punctuate his work in a way to make it at all read 
able: and on the whole, it will serve for cigar papers, 
as well as similar volumes of trash that meet such 
warin reception. 








A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, will make 
beauty attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit good 
natured. It will lighten sickness, poverty, and afflic 
tion; convert ignorance mto an amiable simplicity, 
and render deformity itself agreeable. 

Custom is the plague of wise men, and the idol of 
fools. 

No man was ever cast down with tie imjuries of for 
tune, unless he had before suffered himself to be de- 
ceived by her favours. 

Anger may glance into the breast of a wise man, but 
rests only in the bosom of fools. 

To mourn without measure, is folly ; not to mourn 
at all, insensibility. 








By other’s faults, wise men correct their own, 





dish of apples, since peaches are in season, and the. 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. ! Columbia College.—The annual commemoration of}; mode of transportation from so large a portion of th: 


Good.—We are happy to inform our readers, that in 
the course of last week several gentlemen of distinguish- 
ed literary acquirements, generously offered to write 
»sceasional Fissays on various subjects for the columns|| 
of the Mixnnon. We also state with pleasure, that two|| 
celebrated American writers, now residing in London, 


will hereafter contribute articles from the other side) 
wf the Atlantic to enrich our paper. We are deter-| 
mined to use every exertion in our power to make the 


Mixnon equal to any other publication of the kind in} 


America. Our subscribers have done a great deal for | 
: ° i 
us, and we will do every thing within the scope of our| 


ibility for thei. 
, we ee 


News.—We do not pretend to give to the public} 
much news: that is the business of the daily papers. | 
But we could occasionally inform our readers of a great| 
inany passing events, that would be indeed no great} 
news, and yet might serve to entertain them. We the | 
other day seated ourselves at our writing desk—and we) 
were uncommonly struck with appearances. There | 
lay Mr. Noah—large as life—his jolly laughing coun- 
tenance, and red whiskers, staring us in the face with 
Grand Island in one hand, and Georgia in the other! 
* Well!” we exclaimed, ** Mr. Noah, what have you to 
‘* Grand Island is the New-Jerusa- 
lem—Governor Troup ‘is a saint, if there ever was a 
saint,’ Coleman has not yet paid me the 100 dollars, and 
here is a vastly severe letter from an Englishman in 


say fur yourself!" 


reply to neighbour Dwight’s London correspondent.— 
Read it.””. We did so. We recommend our patrons to 
do likewise. Next appeared Messrs. Verplanck & 
King, both dressed in real Hidalgo-Spanish style— 
looking as queer as two Americans possibly could— 
and talking nothing but Spanish poetry—beautitul, be- 
yond all doubt—but not a syllable could we under- 
stand, so we made them walk Spanish. Thete are 
few editors we like better to see, when they appear in 
their proper characters. They hit Rathbone & Fitch, 
a poke in the tibs—and the idea was pleasing to see 
those gentlemen * dwelt with accordingly.” ‘The next 
person that appeared on our table was Mr. Snowden. 
Iie talked oi the lawyers, and the law’s delay, with 
considerable severity; of Sprague’s Oration, and the 
fall of cotton, and was branching out largely in fa- 
vour of seats on the battery and republican principles 
venerally—when 
“love and physic,” and began a gentle criticism upon 
over-written—under-weigh—the preposition to, and the 
adverb by—we stopped his mouth with an injunction, 
pro tem. to talk with the moral, the pious, and the 
commercial, Mr. Stone. He held water-stock in one 
hand, five missionary societies in the other, and Bun- 
ker-hill on his back. He discoursed sweetly of piety 
and peaches—horrid murders and happy marriages— 
of scrip and scripture—of politics and peas-——and 
presented, on the whole, an olla podilra well worthy 
the attention of readers. Behind him stood the mo- 
dest, well-dressed, unassuming Mr. Giim, of the 
Statesman—he was put to his extremities about the 


, 


bird of Paradise—-was glad of the independence of 


Hayti—and pleased to publish that Clinton was eating 
dinner in Kentucky. Mr. Dwight came in and said he 
was absent, and declared that he would have given two 
of the fingers of his left hand, if he had only been ab- 
sent on a former occasion, when the pink and flower 
of New-England was all present. Butler gaped, and 
Lang looked wise, and both said but litth—* Multum 
in parvo,”’ said Lang.—‘*Yaw,” said Butler, and they 
took the shiners as all wise men do—when they can. 
This gave us the head-ach—and we resolved we 
would say nothing about news to the new s-loving 


in stepped Dr. Coleman, full of 


this highly useful and respectable institution was cele-| 


creditable to themselves and to their alma mater. 
The audience was a truly respectable one, but by no 
ineans so numerous as the unportance of the occasion 
We should be glad if this 
circumstance could with justice be attributed to the/) 


seemed to us to require. 


weather; but we are rather inclined to eutertain the| 
belief, however painful, that our literary institutions|| 
do not, in this city, attract that share of public atten-|) 
tion and regard which isso richly their due, and without) 
which it is umpossible that New-York can ever hope to}| 
compete with her sister cities in the merited reputation || 
In || 
the Eastern States we well know that an occasion of}| 


this kind never fails to be observed as a day of jubilee }) 


they enjoy for their encouragement to literature. 


by all classes of inhabitants far and near. Numerous} 
crowds are gathered, festivity is the order of the day, || 
and the graduates, who are of course the prime || 
movers in the scene, are looked upon with a deter 
ence, which, while it is a flattering reward for theu 
past labours in the closet, emulates them: anew to de-|| 
serve well of their fellow citizens, and awakens in the 


| 
junior students lively feelings of emulation and hope. || 

| 
The institution whose sons are thus honoured, becomes |} 





in itself the centre of attraction, and in het welfare || 
and advancement the feelings of the public are effec-|| 
tually enlisted. Hence the exulting pride with whic h|| 
Harvard and Yale inspire thousands. And why shall 
not Columbia College awaken the same emotions !| 
Her system of education is inferior to that of no other 
institution in the United States; her teachers are com- 
petent, and she ranks among her alummi the brightest 
ornaments of our country. And shall not our citizens 
take a lively interest in her prosperity, and unite in 
every measure that is calculated to elevate her cha- 
We that there} 





racter, and exalt her name! trust 


will be but one answer. 


———— 
The Garland.—We have just received the first num- | 
ber of a new work, entitled, “* The Garland; or New 
General Repository of Fugitive Poetry, edited by G.| 
A. Gamage, Esq.” It is in the octavo form, 
each number will contain sixteen royal pages, to be! 
published monthly at Auburn, New-York, by T. M.| 
Skinner. The first is embellished with an elegant 
copper-plate engraving. We have read the work at- 
tentively, and earnestly recommend it to the patron- 
age of our citizens. 


and 


| 
| 
| 


| 





Heat and drought.—So severe has been the heat, 
and of such long continuance the drought, that vege- 
tation is withered and almost destroyed, and the earth | 
completely parched. Our supplies of vegetables, 
through much of the season, have been greatly dimi-| 
nished, the qualities every way inferior, and the prices) 
exorbitant. Butter has become a serious article: not} 
only is it very dear, but a large part of it is of bad| 
This quality must be looked for, when it is| 
known that the grass is so far consumed, that a ten) 
acre lot will scarcely afford sustenance for a single 
The consequence is, that it is felt as a heavy 
affliction. 

The western section of our own state, and large 
portions of the adjoining states, we understand, have 
been blessed with seasonable rains. 


flavour. 


cow. 


From such parts 
then we must expect our chief supplies of butter, fruits, 
vegetables, and many other kinds of produce; and a 
prospect of a more ready or a better market is not to 
be expected. The article of butter, if good, would) 
command quick sales and fair prices to almost any| 








readers, until some other opportunity. 

















amount; and since there is now so easy and cheap a 


interior 


EE —_ ! a a on oh | 
EE brated on Tuesday week, in Trinity church. The||every inducement to make early shipments 


; ays. 
| 


of the state, the holders of this article hav 


Feason 


i] : ; 

|| degree of Bachelor of Arts, was conferred on twenty-)| able supplies would go off at liberal prioes; and those 
/jone young gentlemen, the greater part of whom had | who covet this advantage, must not keep back unt 
| previously delivered their orations in a manner highly || the market is well stocked 


As soon as the heat has subsided, we 
that tubs of 


should suy 


pose butter might be sent nearly the 


iwhole length of our western and northern canals, and 


The 


luxuriant pastures of those fertile regions must be 


reach New-York in a state of high preservation. 


able to furnish immense quantities of this artich 
Aud 


interest, if 


which shall be of a rich and delicious flavour 


the holders of itt will well consult theu 


they avail themselves Of so inviting an opportunity to 


replenish their purses. 


—_—_—_—_—— 
New-York Whim-whams.—The New-Yorkers are 
certainly the pure and genuine descendants of John 


Bull, and they exhibit their breed in nothing so much 


as their whim-whams. We should like to see an ac 


curate calendar of deaths for many years past, just to 


ascertain how many suicides are committed in cloudy 


We have had our real London mobs there 


was the Doctor's mob, exactly like Lord George 


Gordon's, only not quite so fiery; then mother Ca 


We have 


our rows at the theatre—we call out our great actors, 


rey’s mob was a true chip of the old block! 


and wo be to him who refuses the call. 
like 
though we loved and adored him, they would have 
torn him in pieces, exactly like John Bull, if he had 
refused the We bulls bears in 
If any body will walk down Wall-street at 
any time in bank-hours, he may see them running 


Cooper did 


itmhe thought it was not democratie—but, 


call. have ou and 


ch irpe. 
and joluung—and bigeling and scolding—and whisper 
ing and grumbling—as much lke John Bull as any 
child is like his father. 


Greenwich—our 


We have our Tattersalls at 
at the Battery—our Roth 
childs in Wall-street—and our Toms and Jerrys every 
where. 


‘Tower 





If we were all dying with the yellow fever, 
and a new thing should appear, we should, every soul 
of us, jump up and down after it, like shilly fish after 
a red rag. During the late scalding weather our 
spirits fell dowa to despair. Every man, woman, and 
jehild, lolled under the influence of the heat, and 
sighed and cried ** Oh! my! We should have died 
actually, if the news of a death had not have come often 
to revive us. And if any stranger who did not know 
us, Should have seen us all—in doors and outethe 
active dying, and the indolent sighing—he would 
ihave supposed us all kilt. Now it is a curious fact, 
that Scott's new novel set us all alive and kicking in 
jless than one minute. 


“Where's the Crusaders ?” 
\‘* Have the Crusaders come?” * Have you seen the 
| Crusaders ” “Did you ever see any thing so beau 
| tiful ” “Tt is the prettiest thing in the world.” 
|** Better than Ivanhoe.” * The Cap of the Climax.” 
“Oh! the Crusaders.” Well, it is a blessed temper. 
We have seen a great, big, fat, plump, overgrown boy, 
that would cry in one minute, and laugh in another, 
that helieved every thing any body told him—and 
could be imposed on by any body—and yet he was a 
good-natured, harmless, clever fellow, and every body 
liked him—just like the Yorkers. They run to Cas 
tle Garden with mouths and eyes open with expecta- 
tion—they are promised the most splendid things that 
can appear in all creation—they see nothing but a 
squib or two—they swear a littl—-and the very next 
night they go there again—and pay their money for 
the pleasure of being imposed upon once more—just 


like John Bull. 


—_—_—— 
| We have read the tragedy left for our perusal some 
\days since—the author may receive it again ou calling 
}at the office. 
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THE MINSTREL. 





BUecollections. 


My youth was happy—I was full 
Of joyous leaping spurite:—earth 
In all my dreams, looked beautiful 
My step was joy-—my voice was mirtl 
Viv tears were few and transient Who 
(an look upon his earlher years 
And reckon back his joys and fears— 
His dreams so false, yet happy, too 
Ilia « xpectations bright and bland | 
His promises, things trac ed im sand } 
His firet voung love—the only thing 
Which can escape time's withering 
Ilis father's manly tenderness 
His mother's love, and yet repress, 
Ay, though he hath not wept for years 


The gush, the food of blissful tears 


| saul my youth was happy —yvyet 
J had some hours of shadowed thought 
Some hues from darker passions caught 

some feelings | may not forget 

Lhave been wandering, when the sky 
Was black with tempest—when the ai 
Was rent by the loud thunder ; 

And I have felt that I could die, 


lo join the dreadful uproar Storm 
Has been at times my passionat 
My ardent lowe and Ihave sat 

And wept that | was such a worm 
Having no power a part to bear 


With heaven's avenging minister 


I have had softer feelings night 


Hath poured her flood of silver lig! 


Into my very soul; and wings 


And fanned the tever of my brow 
I do remember even now, 
How | have gazed, till soul and cy 


Were fixed in deep idolatry 


Have come in my imaginings, | 
| 
And I have gazed on woman's eye, 
And kindled at its hallowed fire 
And felt her fresh breath stealing by 
With tones assweet as Tubal’s lyr 
And I have seen her bosom swelling, 
To hear the softly whispered vow i 
As if the soul, in its deep dwelling, 
Were all too full for stillness now 
And then I felt as every drop 
Of my beart's blood were backward rushing, 
And whelming spuit, life, and hope, 
In its most wild tumultuous gushing 
Oh! [do worship woman—bright, 
High-souled and lovely woman—age 
Grows gay while living in her light 
And youth forgets his heritage 
From Eden and his parent's fall, 


Deeming love's dream—his heaven—hiis al! 


1 never interchanged with men 
My deeper feelings—! have kept 
My sanctuary closet, when 
Their eyes would scan it. They ne'er wept 
As I would wish to weep—they never 
Have felt a longing wish to die ; 
But feel as they could live for ever 
In this world's hollow pageantry 
flow can Lhold communion? Still 
It sickens at the heart to keep | 
Its fountain sealed. Its waters will 
Ay, must, or the swell'd heart will break- 
# low full and freely. I have felt 
As | would give a world to shed 
One burning tear ; and yet have dwelt 
As if Lwere among the dead, 
Myself the only living thing, 
Left of a total withering. 


And yet there is a pride in feeling 








That thoughts are mine they never knew 





That though my heart may need their healing 


Grief never will the soul subdue 


Lhere is a pride in self-communion 

On things men cannot feel nor share— 
In soaring on a nobler pinion, 

To some bright home of purer ai: 
Where man hath never been. T hey waken 

Such thoughts as these—an energy, 
A spirit that will nat be shaken, 

bre frail mortality shall die 
They make man nobler than his race, 

And give expansion, strength to thought 
The tears they start leave not a trace, 

For they are fragrant tears, and fraught 
With soothing power—they heal and bless 


The spirit in its loneliness 


] have a nameless feeling, when 
I hear sweet music. 1 can find 
No sympathy but silence then— 
No kindred eve, or kindred mind, 
‘To give me back my thoughts. Men ave 
Too tame, too passionless—they deem 
My holier feelings singular, 
My heart's delirious joys a dream 
Myself, a strange enthusiast—Still 
It is a source of pride to me, 
lo feel my blood tumultuously 
Careering at the minstrel’s will; 
To feel the warm, unbidden tears, 
Press gently through the lash; and know, 
‘That though they shame my maulier years, 
Phey have a luxury in their flow, 
loo high for thet conception Dirange 
[hat minds of an immortal birth, 
Formed through the universe to range, 
Should so ignobly cling to earth, 
i ving Ho passion, but of sense ; 
No eye for their soul's loveliness ; 
No hate for their frame's impotence ; 
Degraded, slothful, powerless, 


Just living, and no more; like worms, 


Wasting the earth their 1.° ieforms 
I have met here and there eart, 


Whose passion: pulses beat like min 
Some few, who lived like me, apart, 

And learned their feeling to enshrine, 
Like holy things. I have lived years 

In one short hour, spent blissfully 
In their communion—mingled tears, 

Till | had been content to die, 
My spirit was so chastened. Once 

I do remember now—a maid 
Whose voice came o'er me like a tone 

From some lost Peri. It have said 
How much { worshipped melody ; 

And sure I am, that all the strings 
Mine ear has ever heard, will die, 

Ay, fade from my rememberings, 
Eer I forget that tone. We parted, 


I fear—for ever; for her cheek, 


Save when some thought the life-blood started. 


Wore not the fresher hues, which speak 
Of life’s continuance. Her eye - 

Was fraught with too much eloquence . 

Its full, fixed look was too intense, 
Too passionate—not soon to die, 

She mus! fade soon—Oh! how the flowers, 
The brighest flowers of earth, do fall! 

How young that hollow grave deveurs 
Life's fairest hope! How soon that pall, 
Like heaver’s broad mantle, covereth all ! 





A havy’s fan. 


When in the Lion Phebus burns, 
My use and merit each discerns , 
But, when the smiling season flies, 
All coldly turn from me their eyes ; 
Torn and neglected then I lie. 

Ah! ladies ! whom resemble I? 


BY MRS. ANN MARIA sUMERNDIKE 
1 marked, of late, in verdant pride, 
The ivy fondly clinging 
lo the tall oak’s majestic side, 
On whose green branches, spreading wil: 


The woodland choir was singing 


But soon was hushed the sylvan lay, 
Phe lightning s bolt invaded ; 

The oak was shivered in the fray, 

Phe widowed ivy lost its stay, 


Aud all its verdure faded 


lis thus my fond confiding heart 
On William's name reposes ; 
j Although thy fervent vows impart 
Such hues to life's perspective chart 


As deck the scene in roses. 


But oh! sach sweets too soon decay, 
By sorrow’'s storm invaded ; 
Thus when my love was torn away, 


This widowed heart did lose its stay, 
And all its joy was faded. 


Penitence. 


If thou wouldst know what ‘tis to weep, 
To weep unpitied and alone 

‘| The live-long night, whilst others sleep, 
Silent and mournful watch to keep, 

1 Thou wouldst not do what I have done 


1 If thou couldst know what ‘tis to smile, 

} To smile, whilst scorned by every one, 

To hide by many an artful wile, 

A heart that knows more grief than guile, 
Thou wouldst not do what I have done 


And oh! if thou could’st think how dear, 
When friends are changed, and health is gon: 
The world would to thine eyes appear ; 
If thou, like me, to none wert dear, 
Thou wouldst not do what Ihave done 


a" 


} 
——>—— 
| To a fMusical Xnstrument in Ruins. 
Is thy voice all its melody lending, 
To sigh o'er some mouldering grave ?- 
1] Does it join with the willow’s low bending 
| Or mingle its tones with the wave ’ 
In my fancy I hear them returning, 

To thril once again on my heart ; 


And so sweet is their soft, pensive murm ring 


1 I would they might never depart. 
) i 

} . , , 
But thy full strains no longer renewing, 

They live now in memory’s vale ; 
Where time his dark shadows is strewing 
| Or wasting thy song on the gale. 
' 
| Ah thou, to my youth so endearing ! 
How oft the fond tear will I shed; 
For the hand that made dearer thy cheering 
Is cold and entombed with the dead. 
| , . . . 
| While remembrance of thee is fresh, telling 
Of joys that have faded away ; 

I feel a sad pleasure still dwelling 

In happiness gone to decay. Inez 
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